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It is in the many leisure hours that the individuality of the person and the destiny 
of the nation are being developed. Creative instincts baffled: Specialization and the 
invention of machines have taken the creative element out of most work. The 
future of industry holds forth no promise of improvement in this condition in spite of 
educational palliatives and the hope of democratization. The opportunity of after- 
work hours: Americans have had a shortsighted and negative conception of leisure 
time. The shortened work day leaves the worker a surplus of energy with which he 
may meet his spiritual needs and work out his destiny. The increase in his leisure 
intensifies the worker's obligation to self-development. The individual's responsibility: 
After democracy has given each one his chance, it is the individual's personal responsi- 
bility to develop his innate powers. Four activities in leisure hours that contribute to 
individual power: Candor and mental discipline may come to Americans through 
study. A hobby helps to develop individuality. Cultivating the play spirit has 
great personal and social benefits. One grows in stature in serving his community. 
The worker's desire and capacity for education and cultural activities: Whether it be 
Louis Pasteur's father toiling over his grammar at fifty, the carter and the charwoman 
in England, or the New York garment worker, we find workers eager to give their 
spare time to gain knowledge that will enlarge their lives. Undeveloped fields of 
leisure time opportunity: Universities and colleges may provide extension courses for 
workers emphasizing cultural subjects along the lines of the Amherst experiment. 
A still broader field lies in community organization of leisure-time activities on a non- 
sectarian, non-partisan, and non-commercial basis. 



Under normal industrial conditions, it is stated, a city of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand has each day a million free 
hours of leisure. Accurate or not, these figures are a compelling 
reminder of the tremendous asset of non-work hours at the people's 
command. It is chiefly in these hours that the destiny of the nation 
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is determined. It is their use of leisure largely that molds the 
individuality of the nation's men and women. 

In the United States we may well face more candidly actual con- 
ditions in work and in leisure and build from our increased knowledge 
a fresh and constructive philosophy of leisure time. We shall not 
want to stop at that, but the adoption of a positive mental 
attitude is essential to a socially beneficial program of leisure. 
Present facts in industry repudiate the theory of work to which 
many today adhere. The factory system, specialization, efficiency 
methods, have revolutionized the daily tasks of the mass of the people 
and contradict the idea that all work is disciplinary, that it builds 
character and develops a man's innate powers. In his book What 
Men Live By, Dr. Richard Cabot tells of the derisive laughter that 
swept in wave on wave through the audience of manual laborers in 
Fanueil Hall when the president of the Boston Labor Union spoke of 
Dr. Eliot's address on the "Joy of Work." Joy in work was a bitter 
joke to these men whose daily work was uninteresting, monoto- 
nous, and instinct-defeating. The poet sings: 

Work, 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it — 
Work that springs from the heart's desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire .... 

— Angela Morgan, "Work." 

But does shoveling sand hour after hour and day after day set the 
laborer's brain and soul on fire ? Do the swift movements of the 
typist's fingers spring from her heart's desire ? Plainly the poet is 
shouting the praises of creative, inspiring work, not that which 
baffles self-expression. 

Hopefully we strain our gaze into the future of industry and yet 
can discern little sign that the work of the many can be made less 
specialized. The wheels of progress do not turn backwards. 
Employers endeavor to combat the waning interest of the workers 
by varying work, by providing lectures and moving pictures 
showing the place of each man's task in the complete process of 
production, and by establishing trade schools. It is the hope of 
some that democratization may add general interest in industry 
and render monotonous toil more endurable. These expedients may 
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serve as palliatives but we can hardly expect that they will answer 
the problem of individuality defeated in repetitive tasks. Until 
that problem is met, it is the close of the work day that will continue 
to bring the worker not only relief but the chief hope he has of 
self-expression. 

Add to this dubious outlook for the majority in industry the 
negative conception of leisure that has characterized the United 
States since Puritan days. From the outset of our history we have 
had no country-wide respected leisure class like that in England 
and on the Continent. The ideal of many business men is to "drop 
in the harness." In many of our rapidly developing communities 
the material rewards of hard work have been so great that people 
have given little thought to leisure time. Compared with many 
European peoples, the rank and file of Americans are still notably 
deficient in the appreciation of fine arts and of the art of social 
recreation. It is true that an enormous patronage is given com- 
mercial recreation, but the wholesomeness of much of it is in 
frequent question. The amusements of many are cheap, hasty, 
and enervating in their after-effects. To many leisure means a 
welcome escape from drudgery, but little more. Although industry 
denies the natural instinct for self-development, we have not 
learned to so order our ways and our institutions that what industry 
prevents leisure may adequately provide. 

As the shortened work day becomes more and more an accom- 
plished fact, the old obstacles of long hours and overwork cease to 
have significant bearing on the worker's opportunity to develop 
himself in his leisure. After work there is remaining a surplus of 
energy. The worker today is more the master of his own destiny 
by the difference between ten hours and eight hours. He may have 
more mental relaxation and perspective, more contact with his 
family, friends, animals, and the outdoors, more satisfaction for his 
social instincts, for his taste for books, and for his dramatic and 
aesthetic senses — in short, more food for his spirit. The realization 
of his enhanced opportunity depends partly on the worker himself 
and partly on the community. 

An increase in his leisure but intensifies every individual's 
obligation to discover and fulfil his purpose in life. As F. W. 
Boreham has put it, "There is no charge committed to our care 
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so mysterious and so sacred as the development and diffusion of 
ourselves." Whatever an individual's environment, there comes 
to him at some time a gleam of insight that suggests to him some- 
thing of the meaning and possibilities in his existence greater than 
the mere satisfaction of his physical needs. Kathleen Howard, the 
opera singer, writes of her young womanhood as follows, "Nine- 
tenths of me at that age were the normal rational characteristics of 
a well brought up, bright, good looking girl. But the last tenth 
was an unknown quantity, a great big powerful something which 
I vaguely felt even then to be the master of all the other tenths, a 
force which was capable of having its own way with the rest of me 
if I should ever give it a chance." If one is obedient to his vision 
he will set forth to fully discover his intended self by experiment 
and study. The discerning reader of the biography of Lincoln notes 
that it was chiefly the way in which he spent his leisure that set 
Lincoln apart from his neighbors and friends. It was the Lincoln 
who studied the Bible and Shakespeare and who told stories in such 
a matchless way that developed into Lincoln, the super-American. 
His leisure is the most effective tool that the worker could wish 
for, provided he will use it constructively. 

Obviously the chief responsibity for fulfilling his purpose in life 
rests upon the individual, since society can do no more than give 
each one his chance. Individuality postulates sustained personal 
effort and will power. In our candid moments we lay our mistakes 
and failures not to our environment but to ourselves, saying with 
Cassius, "The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings." Increased leisure brings opportu- 
nity for emancipation, but that emancipation can come only from 
within the individual. In America the power of man over environ- 
ment is a by-word, for no country records more illustrations of the 
rise to fame or fortune of obscure men. A determination to develop 
individual power and self-confidence is a part of the mark of a great 
people. The worker may well intensify to himself his importance 
as an individual. After all there is no one else like him. That 
traditional inheritance of submissiveness to fate should be shaken 
off. Individuality is dynamic, directive, not yielding. 

The disciplining of one's intelligence, the cultivation of innate 
artistic ability, the wise indulgence of the creative and social in- 
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stincts and the fulfilment of one's obligations to the community 
and state — these are power developers that leisure makes 
possible. 

In the United States we lack a tradition of mental discipline 
and candor comparable in strength to our traditions of discipline 
through hard work or of personal morality. Great as this lack is 
among the favored it is conspicuous among the great body of 
uneducated workers. The mental training of most work people 
comes to an abrupt end when they leave the schoolroom in their 
early teens. Thereafter the ideas that flow to them through easy 
channels — the newspapers, popular magazines, and the gossip of 
their social groups — are absorbed and adopted. Cannot more of 
a spirit of study and discrimination be developed ? Leisure is the 
opportunity for reflection, comparison, straight thinking, and 
experiment. "Wisdom cometh from the opportunity of leisure," 
declared the old Hebrew sage. It is obviously of vital importance 
that the people of a democratic state be intelligent, since decision 
through the ballot rests with them. In a simpler day Americans 
made shift to get along through their abundant common sense. 
Since good sense in common matters does not flourish well under 
the hurried and nervous space of our industrial civilization, the 
mind must set itself to acquire balance and perspective through 
conscious study and discipline after the day's tasks are com- 
pleted. 

It is the pursuit of disinterested tasks in a disinterested way 
that develops individuality. Even in business it is not from the 
zest of money-making but through the exercise of the creative 
instinct that personality grows. Charles M. Schwab emphasizes, 
along with other elements, the finer things of life — music, art, and 
literature — as requisites for success "because they stimulate the 
imagination." To the inquiries, Where do amateur attempts in 
the arts lead ? What market is there ? it may be answered that 
amateurs at least become more appreciative patrons of art and raise 
the general tone of the nation's aesthetic life. Many through their 
amateur interest may discover a hobby, a pleasurable pursuit, a 
hitherto unrevealed taste for music, painting, or literature, under 
the cultivation of which their whole outlook on life may brighten. 
A small beginning may lead a man far. Henry Irving laid the 
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basis for bis theatrical success after the long hours during which he 
worked in his youth. He hoarded his pennies to buy books of verse, 
joined the city elocution class, and attended Shakespearean plays. 
Du Souchet, the popular dramatist, was at first a telegrapher, but 
throughout his nomadic career in city after city following his 
profession he never lost an opportunity to take part in amateur 
theatricals. A study of Who's Who in Drama and Music reveals 
how numerous are the leaders in these arts whose initial interest 
was solely amateur. 

The American's comparative lack of the spirit of play and 
neighborliness is part and parcel with his underdeveloped apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. The outdoor life rather than the indoor, 
playing ball one's self rather than passively watching the profes- 
sional player, and attending the neighborhood social rather than 
loafing are apparently hard lessons. We need the gaiety, expressive- 
ness, and simplicity of the folk-dance, the sympathy engendered 
by community singing, the team play of organized physical games, 
and the understanding that comes when neighbors mingle socially 
and discuss their common interests. Games and social relation- 
ships help people to unbend and to show forth the spirit of friendli- 
ness that is in them. Moreover, as James Lindsay has stated, " one 
realizes himself through the community of men. It is by sympathy 
individuality manifests itself." 

Every citizen has a rich opportunity for self-development in 
paying the debt of service he owes to his community. It is the 
people's honest and intelligent participation in public affairs that 
helps to make a city, a town, or a country community a credit to 
the nation and the participants themselves increase in stature and 
power through the service they render. 

Have the stevedore, the girl of the ribbon counter, the miner, 
and the steel worker an appetite and capacity for history and 
economics, a desire to cultivate a taste for good music, an interest 
in sketching and dramatics, and the ability to participate intelli- 
gently in civic affairs ? It is the opinion of a Boston labor leader 
that "there isn't a laboring man but wants education." The 
necessity of assisting in the family's support and lack of foresight 
are the familiar reasons for many workers' early giving up school, 
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not a few appreciating in later life what they have missed. Louis 
Pasteur wrote affectionately of his father as follows : 

I see him still, my poor father, in such leisure as hard work with his hands 
left him, incessantly educating himself; at other times drawing or wood carving. 
It was not long ago he was showing me a drawing of mine in which he had put 
a cross; it was the only good thing in the drawing. He had a passion for 
knowledge and study. I have seen him study grammars, pen in hand, compar- 
ing them, taking notes from them, just to gain at forty or fifty years old, the 
learning which had been denied him by the ill-fortune of his early years. 

The classes of the Workers' Educational Association in England 
which emphasize cultural studies have proved popular with workers 
of all conditions. It is said that even old charwomen showed an 
eager interest in history. The first classes of the Labor College 
founded in Boston in April, 1919, included cigar strippers, stone- 
cutters, garment workers, stenographers, stablemen, telephone opera- 
tors, machinists, and carpenters. Their courses of study comprised 
English, law, economics, government, history of trade unionism, and 
science. Social interpretation of history, sociology, and civilization, 
and problems of reconstruction are subjects of some of the lectures 
that workers at the New York Workers' University attend. What 
proportion of the whole body of workers who carry through the 
simpler processes of industry has a hunger and capacity for higher 
learning and art cannot be stated, but the day is surely past when 
the question of the workers' innate capacity for the higher cultural 
activities can be dismissed with the assertion that their present 
social state and mental outlook are conclusive evidence of their 
inability and of their lack of desire for advancement. 

Conceded that the worker's self-expression must come mainly 
through his own initiative, what should the community do to put 
opportunity in his way? This unsolved problem of the ages 
cannot be met offhand or by any single expedient. There are two 
undeveloped fields in the United States — it might be better to say 
at least two — in which much may be done to give workers and all the 
people greater opportunity for self -development outside of industry, 
namely, the field of adult cultural education and the broader and 
possibly more fruitful field of community organization of leisure 
time. 
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Such parts of our public educational systems as reach adults 
may well give greater emphasis to cultural subjects, and many 
additional facilities for providing such instruction should be set up. 
In the words of Samuel Crothers, "It is not enough that the self 
that works and receives wages shall be recognized and protected; 
the world needs to be made safe for our other selves." Night 
schools and university extension courses give their chief emphasis 
to "bread and butter" courses. The need to sustain the utilitarian 
training is obvious, but not to the exclusion of the liberal arts. 
According to its founder, Albert Mansbridge, the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association was designed expressly to develop the spiritual 
life of the masses. A class similar to the tutorial classes of the 
English experiment has been begun in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
by the extension department of Amherst College. 

Probably self-discovery can come more readily to the people 
through community organization of recreational and social lif e than 
through cultural education. The refreshing influence of the 
amateur theatrical and the community "sociable" may reach 
individuals for whom the unemotional lecture hall and the printed 
page have little appeal. The settlements have worked in the city 
neighborhoods largely on this basis. Within recent years and 
particularly since the Great War the idea of a democratic, non- 
patronizing, non-sectarian, and non-commercial organization of 
leisure-time activities has attracted the people's imagination in 
some communities. Several score cities and towns have commit- 
tees or councils which organize and support by public subscription 
various forms of outdoor and indoor physical recreation, social 
activities, dramatics and pageantry, community music, social 
centers, training classes for leadership in games, music and drama- 
tics, art exhibitions, folk-dancing, neighborhood clubs, and the like. 
The effect of these activities on the social and aesthetic life of the 
communities has begun to show. To the influence of community 
singing a western impressario has laid the appreciable shift in public 
demand in his city from programs featuring solo work to those in 
which the ensemble predominates. While the outstanding charac- 
teristic of these committees and councils is that they are representa- 
tive of the whole community and promote activities that are 
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designed for all, workers as individuals and through unions have 
indorsed and supported the movement in many cities and towns. 

Viewing the problem of leisure broadly, it is clear that what 
has thus far been provided has scarcely scratched the surface of the 
need. Should the Amherst undertaking prove successful it is to be 
hoped that such classes may be established by the extension depart- 
ments of all our universities and colleges. Community organiza- 
tion of social and recreational activities should also be made 
universal, eventually coming under complete municipal support 
and control. These developments could be expected to help meet 
the problem of providing opportunity for the worker, but will 
come only in case we shall adopt a constructive view of leisure. 

The worker's mind today is in a restless state and needs a 
steadying and vital element. Music and literature could not be 
proffered the worker as substitutes for his economic and social 
objectives, but they could become to him a source of balance, poise, 
and perspective, a compensation in part, a means of surcease from 
the turmoil and haste of industrial life. The worker needs what 
everyone needs: a satisfactory purpose in life apart from the 
business of making a living, the tranquillity of leisure pleasantly 
and constructively employed, the joy in life of the individual who 
has some creative activity and whose self is developing. If he 
could have these his protest against conditions might be less bitter 
and perhaps be more effectively voiced, and he might be less often 
misled by delusive economic and social schemes. If he had more 
knowledge of the art of living, life with all its drawbacks would be 
more worth while. 

Their leisure is the people's opportunity, the time for sorting 
and arranging the values in their lives, the time when they may 
attain to individuality. It is democracy's task to discover to the 
people their innate genius and to point them to the path of self- 
expression. It is for the workers themselves to grasp the ladder of 
discovery that is placed in their hands, for they only can do the 
climbing. 



